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FURTHER REPORT FROM ILLINOIS YEARLY 
MEETING. 
Gathered from the printed extracts just received. 


Reports from Blue River Quarterly Meet 
ing give information of the establishment, in 
Chicago, in Fourth month last, of an Execu- 
tive Meeting to be held on the second Fifth- 
day in the Second, Fifih, Eighth and Elev- 
enth months at four o’clock P.M. Prepara- 
tive Meeting of Ministers and Elders at three 
o’clock P.M., same day, as regular business 
session. Meeting for wership at half past ten 
o’clock on First-day. The Meeting will be 
known as Central Executive Meeting of 
Friends, Chicago. 

Blue River Quarter also informs us that 
Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, of men and 
women Friends, have adopted the plan of 
holding their business sessions as one body in 
the future, under the name of “ Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting of Friends.” 

A communieation from Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing was received, informing us of their favor- 
able action upon our invitation to meet in 
General Conference to consider the labor that 
lies outside our membership, The subject be- 
ing thus opened, a committee was appointed, 
in conjunction with a like committee of women 
Friends, to prepare an address expressive of 
the views of this meeting as to the duties and 
limitations of the General Conference, if 
held, to the end that the purposes in view 
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may not fail because of misunderstanding ; 
they are directed to report to a future session, 
and are authorized to report whatever in their 
judgment seems best, as a more direct re- 
sponse to Ohio, or other Meetings, for the 
consideration of this body. 

The committee is authorized to act as a 
committee of correspondence on this subject 
during the ensuing year. 

Blue River Monthly Meeting forwards in- 
formation of the decease of our beloved friend 
Elizabeth S. Brooks, a minister. Her decease 
following the Monthly Meeting that reported 
to the last Quarter, the information could not 
come in the reports. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs made a 
report; the report was approved and the fol- 
lowing action taken : 

Our delegates on the General Committee 
were directed to inform that body that we de- 
sire to pay our proportion of its expenses for 
the year ending Sixth month, 1880; also, 
that, if the withdrawal of Friends from this 
service becomes necessary, we desire that it 
may be made to plainly rest upon the embar- 
rassing action of the administration, and not 
upon any lack of interest on our part in the 
cause of just and peaceful dealings with the 
Indians. 

Elmina Averill, Samuel Hill, Edward 
Coale, Griffith E. Coale, Thos. H. Trueblood, 
Lydia E. Wilson, Mary E. Coale, Ellwood P. 
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Cooper and Martha Wilson were added to the 
committee, which is requested to use due dil- 
ligence in furthering the interest entrusted to 
its care. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs was au- 
thorized to draw on the Yearly Meeting’s 
Treasurer for the balance due, and for any 
additional amount necessary to meet our 
quota of the General Committee’s expenses 
and other needs during the ensuing year, not 
exceeding the sum of one hundred dollars, 

Our delegates on the General Committee 
are directed to inform it that we accept the 
charge placed with us, in common with the 
av Meetings of Baltimore, Genesee and 

hio. 

Memorials of our deceased Friends, Henry 
Mills, Susan Hole, Eliza Holmes and Amos 
Marsh, were read and approved and directed 
to the care of the Revising Committee for 
publication with the extracts, and to the Re- 
corder for record with the minutes. 

Lydia H. Price, a minister, has been with 
us during our several sessions, producing a 
minute of unity and sympathy from Birm- 
ingham Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, 
dated Seventh month 26tb, 1879, and endorsed 
by Concord Quarterly Meeting, Seventh 
month 29:h, 1879. 

Lydia H. Hall, a member and companion 
to Lydia H. Price, has been in attendance at 
our meeting with a minute of concurrence 
from Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, dated Eighth month 30th, 1879. 

Sarah A. E. Hutton, a minister, has been 
in attendance during the several sessions of 
this meeting, producing a minute of unity 
and encouragement from Whitewater Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana, dated Eighth month 
27th, 1879. 

Mercy K. Johnson, a minister, has been in 
attendance upon the sessions of this meeting 
with a minute of unity from Little Brittain 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pennsylvania, 
dated Eighth month 16th, 1879. 

Rachel Craft, an elder, has been in attend- 
ance at our meeting with a minute of unity 
from Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
dated from Ninth month 11tb, 1879. 

The company and gospel labors of these 
dear Friends have been very acceptable and 
refreshing, and we desire the crown of peace 
for them as they conclude their labors among 
us as the fitting and promised reward for 
duty faithfully performed. 

We have also had the acceptable company 
and counsel of several valued Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings, without minutes, 
whose interest and fellowship have been en- 
couraging and profitable to us. 

The committee appointed to prepare a let- 
ter to the several Yearly Meetings, expressive 


SAE Nena ia, caine 


— 


of our views as to the constitution, duties and 
limitations of the General Conference, pro- 
posed for consideration at our last annual as- 
sembly, made a satisfactory report ; but wish- 
ing to avoid all appearance of desire to urge 
or influence improperly the action of other 
meetings, the report is directed to the care of 
the Revising Committee for publication with 
the extracts, instead of being addressed to 
corresponding Meetings as at first proposed. 

The committee also produced a responsive 
letter to the special epistle from Ohio, which 
was approved and directed to be signed by 
the clerks and forwarded in due season. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Owing to the apparent misunderstanding 
or conflicting views existing in regard to our 
special epistle of last year suggesting the co- 
operation of the seven Yearly Meetings in 
humanitarian work, we offer the following 
statement as expressing our thought regard. 
ing the constitution, duties and limitations of 
such a conference as was suggested should it 
be held : 

While not wishing to forestall or interfere 
in any way with the proper liberty of such a 
body to decide upon its own work, we do wish 
to remove fears that have been expressed re- 
garding our purposes. 

We especially desire that the conference 
may in the beginning be prohibited by its 
own action and by the action of the Yearly 
Meetings, sending delegates for any consid- 
eration of doctrinal subjects, disciplinary pro- 
visions, or the internal affairs of any Yearly 
Meeting. That it shall in no way have or 
assume any control over the free action of a 
Yearly Meeting in any work within its own 
limits, and no connection with any Yearly 
Meeting beyond that of the advisory position 
now held by our General Committee on In- 
dian Affairs in regard to that subject. We 
think it should. be composed of members of 
our Society, and as it became able it should 
enter the fields where work calculated to im- 
prove the moral and physical well-being of 
our fellow-men awaits laborers, and through 
its own committees (aided as way opens by 
the voluntary action of each Yearly Meeting 
upon any labor referred for its consideration 
by the conference), gather knowledge and 
power and work for the removal of evil. 

_ Our experience with the General Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs of the seven Yearly 
Meetings gives a practical illustration of our 
thought. As our divided efforts in this cause 
would have been more feeble and perhaps 
impotent, where our united efforts have in a 
measure proved successful, so we feel that on 
all subjects moved in, such a conference 
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would, through its committees, command a|does not appear to open for them, the com- 


respect and exert a power that would be de- 
nied even to the most earnest efforts of the 
separate bodies acting with separate judgments. 

Should the subject of arbitration be one of 
those chosen, all appeals to government would 
be in the name of the whole Society as repre- 
sented by the conference ; but in efforts made 
for local arbitration through courts or b ards 
in cities or counties, the work could be given 
to each Yearly Meeting within its own limits, 
under the general methods approved by the 
conference or its Executive Committee, or 
otherwise, to the members of the conference in 
whole or in part, residing within such limits, 
thus preventing confusion or less wise action 
than the judgment of the whole body would 
advise. 

Each Yearly Meeting could withdraw its 
delegates or fail to appoiat any, whenever it 
felt dissatisfied with the action taken, and 
thus escape responsibility for it. The object 


. in suggesting delegates from Monthly Meet- 
ings was to give to each a representation if 


desired, from both men’s and women’s divi- 
sion, and that through their delegates each 
local meeting might aid in the work and par- 
ticipate in the life and interest it might bring. 

The purpose of delegates from the Yearly 
Meetings is to connect those local meetings 
and enable the Yearly Meeting to control its 
connection with the conference. 

If the suggestion will involve too great 
numbers, it can be changed by any meeting 
not approving, and by ourselves when it seems 
wrong. 

Should such a conference meet it could, 
with the wisdom of fuller counsel, correct any 
mistakes made prior to that time, and as it 
may not be held oftener than once in five 
years, it would probably have a large Execu- 
tive Committee meeting annually to receive 
reports of special committees and carry out 
the designs and directions of the full body. 

As a Committee of Correspondence upon 
this subject, for the ensuing year, we appoint: 
Benj. F. Nichols, Joshua L. Mills, 
Edward Coale, Chas. A. Lukens, 
Samuel Hill, J. W. Plummer, 
Thos. D. Tomlinson, Elihu Darfee, 
Almina Averill, Elizabeth Mills, 
Elizabeth H. Coale, Ruth Dugdale, 

Jane L. Hibberd, Rebecca T. Marsh, 

Hannah A. Piummer, Mary Griffith, 

Mary Whelan, Julia A. Brown, 
Mary G. Smith. 

With Hannah A. Plummer, 4 Oakwood 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., as its Clerk. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 

We find no schools under the exclusive con- 

trol of persons in membership, and as way 









mittee would renew the recommendation of a 
previous report, that our members should en- 
deavor to use all right opportunities to bring 
into the public schools of their neighborhoods 
the moral influences and sound principles 
that we seek to throw around our children in 
schools under our control. 


In obedience to the instruction of the meet- 
ing last year, we have corresponded with the 
officials of Miami Valley College, and present 
for the information of this meeting the ac- 
companying letter and extracts from the cir- 
culars and catalogue of the college, embody- 
ing the points of importance that are attain- 
able at present. 

The school is near Springboro, Warren 
county, O., and is well located, both for access 
by railroad and also for isolation from the 
corrupting influences of city life, or of im- 
mediate proximity to a railroad village. The 
situation of the building is high, and sur- 
roundings beautiful; it was constructed for 
educational purposes, is large, well ventilated 
and carefully arranged as to drainage. The 
course of study is thorough, and su arranged 
as to admit of instruction, te some extent, in 
practical farming, the use of tools and in 
general housework. 

Owing to the depressed condition of all the 
business industries of the country during the 
past few years, and perhaps other causes 
combined, the college has not been in a pros- 
perous condition. There has not been as 
general interest in its success as was necessary, 
nor do the members of Society seem suffici- 
ently to appreciate the value of such an in- 
stitution if managed in the interests of plain, 
practical education, surrounded by a positive 
moral influence, free from sectarianism. 

With a proper interest throughout the 

Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and a well qualified faculty and good manage- 
ment in the school, there seems to be no rea- 
son why it should not become a valuable aid 
to us in our efforts to secure a guarded edu- 
cation for our children, and also rise into such 
prominence and public reputation as would 
make it an exponent of our theory of right 
education. 
We would, therefore, recommend that any 
of our members, having children they expect 
to send from home to school, should give 
preference to Miami Valley College, so far as 
practicable, and endeavor thus to sustain the 
efforts to do what we, as a people, have so long 
professed to desire, viz., to build up good 
schools under the care of qualified persons in 
membership with us. 

We would also recommend careful investi- 
gation, as to the merits of the college, to those 
who desire to qualify themselves as teachers. 
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If the meeting sees proper to approve the 
recommendations of the committee, we sug- 
gest the propriety of instructing the one ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year to maintain cor- 
respondence, a8 way opens, with the college, 
for the purpose of becoming better acquainted 
with its management and advantages. 

In conclusion, we desire to acknowledge the 
acceptable company and counsel of our 
friends Lydia H. Hall and Job H. Jackson, 
of Pennsylvania, during the session of the 
committee. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

J. W. PLUMMER. 
MINUTES OF EXERCISES. 

Our meetings for worship have been char- 
acterized for full attendance and much gospel 
service. The young were affectionately en- 
treated to surrender their own wills to their 
Heavenly Father’s requirings, and peace 
would be their portion. If we will obey, our 
souls shall live; the inward monitor is the 
same voice that called to Adan, after his 
disobedience, ‘“‘Adam, where art thou?” The 
same that spake to Cain, ‘‘if thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? If thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” Our 
business sessions have been held with unity 
and interest, a large proportion of our num- 
ber sharing in the deliberations, fully express- 
ing their sentiments on the various subjects 
which came before us for consideration. 
Mothers were urged to be vigilant in guard- 
ing their children against poisonous reading, 
that which instills evil and immoral senti- 
ments in the young minds. ‘‘All that is called 
light reading may not be poisonous ; much of 
it is elevating and instructive, arousing and 
encouraging Figh and noble sentiments, while 
too long continued deep reading strains the 
mind, which requires some relaxation.” A 
large liberty in supplying literature was ad- 
vised. Punctuality in small as well as great 
appointments should be taught both by pre- 
cept and example. Mothers and daughters 
have much to do in regard to living within 
the bounds of our circumstances, and were 
urged to consider seriously all their duty in 
these respects, as the happiness of fathers, 
brothers and husbands is so affected by atten- 
tion or inattention to these things. 

We were counseled to instruct our children 
in purity of thought, speech and action while 
young, fortifying their minds, ere the oppor- 
tunity be passed, against corrupt communica- 
tions. Mothers were encouraged to live their 
own lives without too much reference to 
others, choosing the most important of their 
duties, not spending too much time in the 
preparation of food and apparel, thus secur- 
ing time for the care and culture of the child’s 
best nature. We were advised to cultivate 
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our three-fold nature, physical, mental and 
moral, Geeming no one of these of small 
moment or value, as all are precious gifts 
from the Divine hand. Much exercise was 
expressed on the subject of temperance ; some 
Friends having a wish that we might come to 
use the term “ total abstinence,” and exert all 
the influence we may possess towards stopping 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, thus protecting the weak against their 
irresistible desire for drink, s0 powerless do 
they feel while it is in their reach, Let us 
be faithful in creating a sentiment in favor 
of abstinence, and, if practicable, towards 
prohibition. We were advised that when 
Friends’ schools were not possible we take an 
interest in our neighborhood schools, extend- 
ing such moral influence as is in our power, 
raising the standard of the community higher, 
not confining our interest and influence self- 
ishly to our own children, but caring for 
others, as we are all in a manner responsible 
for the moral condition of the locality in 
which we live. 

The Indian and Representative Commit- 
tees made in joint session reports of their 
services, the former evidencing an abiding 
interest in the object of their labora, the lat- 
ter producing memorials for several deceased 
Friends. 

Exercise was ealled forth on the subject of 
division of labor in the meeting, some seem- 
ing willing to sit in silence, allowing others 
to do the work, though al/ cannot participate 
in the active service, and the question was 
put, “‘ Whether is greater, he that sitteth at 
meat, or he that serveth?” 

Desires were expressed that those who had 
enjoyed the sweet privilege of mingling in 
religious fellowship and action might take of 
the good things of which they bad partaken, 
to their homes, to share with those who were 
not favored to attend. 

The proposition of our Yearly Meeting for 
a letter ot explanation regarding a general 
conference of all the Yearly Meetings, to en- 
deavor to promote, by organized effurt, the 
furtherance of humanitarian work outside of 
what might be deemed strictly Society limits, 
coming before us, was weightily considered, 
free expression being given, in condescension 
to differing sentiments, resulting in the conclu- 
sion to let the explanation appear on our 
printed minutes during the year, or uatil we 
shall hear from other Sonal Meetings. 

A concern was feelingly expressed on the 
subject of prison reform, and attention to it 
strongly urged, as being one of the many 
duties we owe to our fellow-beings, and with 
this exercise fresh in our minds the Meeting 
closed, with grateful hearts to Him who is 
the head of all rightly gathered assemblies. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CONCERN. 
It is written, “My word shall not return 


unto me void, but shall accomplish that 


which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” This testimony en- 
courages me to express a caution which may 
thus meet the eyes of those for whom it is 
designed and accomplish the purpose for 
which it is sent. 

I refer to the tendency that exists among 
us, and to a large extent among the “ Elders 
of my people,” to lay hands suddenly upon 
those, probably young in years, who by man- 
ifest seriousness of deportment, or perhaps a 
change from a fashionable to a more simple 


dress, are looked upon as giving promise of 


future usefulness in the militant church. The 
judgment is often hastily formed by them- 
selves and others, that they are to become 
ministers, and the idea is acted upon by 
bringing them hastily iato notice, and ex- 
tending to them, either directly or indirectly, 
the word of encouragement, “ Be faithful to 
thy gift,” meaning the ministerial gift, when 
possibly no such gift has in that case been 
bestowed. Thus counsel is sometimes dark. 
ened by. words without knowledge, and the 
feet of the inexperienced traveler are turned 
into a path to enter which there has been no 
direct call. 

It is well for us to remember that there is 
a “diversity of gifts,” and when a mind, 
desirous of go, accepts a Divine visitation 
it is important that there should be an 
humble patient waiting until there is a clear 
discernment as to what special labor is to be 
performed. I believe in very many cases the 
subsequent revealings of the spirit will show 
that it is to be a home work; to watch and 
cultivate the home garden; to keep out of it 
the “choking weeds,” and to prune the too 
exuberant growth. 

I admit the probability of a requirement 
being felt to express a few words in a public 
meeting or elsewhere as a test of obedience, 
or an acknowledgment on “ whose side we 
are,” and this may even be renewed for weeks 
or for months, but perhaps it is not to be a life 
work, and great care should be taken by con- 
cerned Friends to let time and patient waiting 
make it apparent whether it is to be a perma- 
nent allotment. 

The discipline which this patient waiting 
involves is of vast importance in the forma- 
tion of the true Christian character. It em- 
braces, in fact, the beginning and the ending 
of the life work. Woaile some few are called 
into conspicuous active public service, yet to 
a large majority the language is fully appli- 
cable, “ They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 


judgment. 





The care above alluded to as important for 
all to observe should not, and need not, in- 
terfere with the extension of sympathy to 
those for whom a special interest or sympathy 
has been awakened, and who may need the 
help that their more experienced Friends can 
give, by keeping near to them in close spirit- 
ual companionship. 

Tenth mo., 1879. 


——_<68—___ 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Concluded from page 533. 

Neither can the permanent element in religion be 
supposed to consist in historical facts. For they 
soon fade into the distance, even if the record of 
them is preserved; in a thousand or two thousand 
years, they are apt to be seen in new lights; add 
another thousand, and we can hardly imagine how 
they will appear in that remote future. The histor- 
ian in our own day insists on a higher standard of 
verification, and is reluctant to accept evidence 
which cannot be traced up to contemporary wit- 
nesses. It is not that we are really more skeptical 
than our forefathers, but a wider knowledge and a 
greater command of materials have modified our 
Any one who has read the histories of 
Rome and Greece by the light of Niebuha and 
Mommsen, or Curtius and Grote, cannot help apply- 
ing the lamp of criticism to the New Testament. 
He must ask himself and honestly answer the ques- 
tion: What is the date of the books in which the 
narrative of our Lord’s life is contained? How did 
they receive their present furm; how are the dis- 
crepancies which occur in them to be explained ? 
Now the answer to these questions in our day will 
be somewhat different from that which would be 
given in the last generation. With the advance of 
knowledge we may have to shift our ground, and 
most of the old defences of Christianity and many 
of the objections to it have gone out of fash- 
ion, and are no longer convincingto the mind. But 
we are seeking for principles which are not assail- 
able by criticism, and do not change in successive 
generations. We cannot believe that religion de- 
pends upon minute questions of words and dates, 
when there are so many things in life to be done, 
and so short a time in which to do them. 

And if this degree of uncertainty which affects 
all early history affects the ordinary facts narrated 
in the Old and New Testament, it must equaMy af- 
fect the extraordinary. Whatever a priori argu- 
ments may be urged in their favor, we cannot help 
seeing that they must be judged of, like other facts, 
by the rules of historical evidence. We cannot say 
with some writers that they are more probable than 
other acts; or, with Butler, that all facts are ante- 
cedently so improbable that the difference between 
the improbability of the ordinary and the extaordi- 
nary “ cannot he estimated and is as nothing.” Nor 
can we require the evidenee for them to be supple- 
mented by belief in them; for this would destroy 
the very nature of evidence. The certain knowledge 
that in the universe there is a fixed order makes a 
great difference in our manner of regarding them. 
If we saw them with our own eyes and in the full 
light of day, we should have a difficulty in verify- 
ing them or appreciating their import; how can we 
see them more clearly when they are far away in 
the distance? In one age of the world it is almost 
impossible to conceive them ; in another age of the 
world the belief in them is the natural, almost the 
necessary, accompaniment of intense religious faith. 
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The wonders of other religions are only acknowl- 
edged by the professors of them: the Protestant 
does not aecept the medieval or Roman Catholic 
miracles ; the Jesuits deny those of the Portroyal- 
ists. The pious Catholic often imagines that a great 
revival of religion is about to be effected by the in- 
creased diffusion of miraculous gifts, such as he has 
himself witnessed in these latter days with wonder 
and thankfulness; but this is a hope which can 
hardly be entertained by us. And all Christians 
would agree in rejecting the miracles of those who 
are not Christians. Neither can any connection be 
traced between the inward grace and spirit of the 
gospel and the admission of facts of history, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary ; and, therefore, 
I think that we had better put aside this vexed 
question of miracles as not belonging to our time, 
and also as tending to raise an irreconcilable quar- 
rel between revelation and science. As a distin- 
guished prelate of the English Church has wisely 
said, “If you cannot come to us with the miracles, 
come to us without the miracles.” For not there, 
not here, is the permanent and universal basis of 
religion to be found. 


These, then, are the negatives which, looking to 
the future as well as to the present, we cannot ven- 
ture to regard as the groundwork of our belief. 
What, then, are the foundations which cannot be 
shaken? I may remind you in passing that in con- 
fining religion to essentials we are only imitating 
the Spirit of Him who said, “If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets ;” and, “This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is like unto it.” Not 
a word which I have spoken is inconsistent with the 
practice of those precepts with which this sermon 
began. If Jesus Christ were to come again upon 
earth can we imagine Him saying to us not “ Foras- 
much as ye did it not unto the least of these, ye did 
it unto me,” but “Forasmuch as ye did not accept 
what was written or was said of Me in after 
ages, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven?” 


The first of these unchangeable truths is the per- 
fection of the Divine nature. Mankind are always 
disputing about the precise form in which doctrines 
are to be stated, but they do not really differ about 
the nature of holiness, or right, or love, or truth ; 
there is no party spirit about it. This is a very 
significant fact, which we shall do well often to con- 
sider. Nor, again, can these graces or virtues ever 
be in excess; that is another point to be carefully 
notede A man may have too much attachment toa 
person, or a sect, or a church; but he cannot have 
too much holiness, or justice, or truth, too much of 
the love of God and.man possessing bis soul. These 
are the great and simple forms of faith which sur- 
vive all others, in which good men of all religions 
agree, and which connect this life, as far as it can 
be connected, with another. They sre the true 
links which bind us to one another, which bring 
together in one communion different bodies of 
Christians, different countries and ages. They are 
the mirrors.in which we behold the Nature of God 
Himself, the highest and best which we can con- 
ceive, and which we therefore believe, and, in the 
apostle’s language, seek to fashion them anew in 
ourselves. We may sum them up ina word, “ Di- 
vine perfection,” to which theology and life must 
alike conform. He who is possessed or inspired by 
this thought will need no other rules of faith or of 
practice; by this he will tesf all doctrines and will 
regulate all his actions; he will ask himself from 
time to time what is the will of the Perfect, the 
Divine. And seeing also the beginnings of a Divine 


perfection amid much imperfection in the world 
around him, he will strive to co-operate with them, 
and begin to understand that there is no opposition 
between God and Nature, but that through the 
order of Nature God is working out the good of all 
His creatures. And when he becomes conscious 
that there is a real good in the world of which God 
is the author, and of which he himself may be the 
partaker, he will not be greatly troubled with the 
old puzzle about the existence or origin of evil, or 
the metaphysical conception of the Divine Nature. 
His own life will be the answer to his doubts, and 
in the hour of death he will not be cast down, for 
he has created in himself the faith which can never 
fail, in holiness, in justice, in truth, in love. 

‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the 
word of our God sball abide forever.” The world 
changes, the churches of Christ differ from one an- 
other—they are in a state of transition; but the 
truth, the justice, the goodness of God, and his will 
that all mankind should be saved, remain forever. 
The opinions of men vary; but the moral truths 
upon which human life rests are unchangeable. 
And from them, as from some fountain of light, the 
Divine image may again and again be recovered, 
whenever the veil of the physical world becomes 
too thick for us to penetrate. 


Secondly, among the fixed points of religion is 
the life of Christ himself, in whose person the Divine 
justice, and wisdom and love are embodied to us. 
It may betrue that the record contained in the 
Gospels is fragmentary, and that the life of Christ 
itself far surpassed the memorials of it which re- 
main tous. But there is enough in the words which 
have come down to us to.be the rule of our lives; 
and they would not be the less true if we knew not 
whence they came or who was the author of them. 
They appear to run counter to the maxims both of 
the Church and the world ; and yet the Church and 
the world equally acknowledge them. To some 
who have rejected the profession of Christianity, 
they have seemed equally true and equally divine ; 
may we not say of these, too, that they have been 
‘‘ Christians in unconsciousness,” if, not knowing 
Christ, like him they have lived for others, infusing 
into every moral and political question a higher 
tone by their greater regard for truth and more dis- 
interested love of mankind? For this is what gives 
permanence to the religion of Christ as taught by 
himself alope—its comprehensiveness ; it leaves no 
sort of good or truth outside of itself to be its 
enemy and antagonist. ‘He that is not against us 
is for us.” Or, to put the same thought in other 
words, it remains because of its simplicity. The 
teaching of Christ is not like the teaching of some 
scribe or commentator who can eke out a few simple 
words to a tedious length, or of some scholastic di- 
vine who elaborates the particulars of a system; it 
is summed up in a word or two: “ believe,” “ for- 
give,” “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is 
in Heaven is perfect.” It is not only common to 
different sects of Christians, but unites different 
classes of society—those who have and those who 
have not education of one brotherhood. And if we 
could imagine the world ever so much improved, it 
would be still tending towards the kingdom of 
Christ, still falling short of his maxims and com- 
mands. Amid all the changes to which, during cen- 
turies to come, the Christian faith may be exposed, 
either from the influence of opinion or from politi- 
eal causes, the image of Christ going about doing 
good, of Christ suffering for man, of Christ praying 
for His enemies, “this, and this alone, will never 
pass away.” And if anybody asks, where, after al} 
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these assaults of criticism and science, and the con- 
cessions made to them, is our religion to be found 
now? we answer, where it always was—in the 
imitation of Christ. 


Thirdly, among the fixed points of religion we 
must admire all well-ascertained facts of history or 
science. For these there are the revelation of God 
to us, and they seem to be gaining and accumulat- 
ing every day. And they do not change like mere 
opinions: after an interval of years we come back 
to them and find them the same. No declaration of 
popes or ehurches can alter by a single hair’s 
breadth any one of them any more than it can alter 
in any degree the present or future lot of a single 
person. It cannot make that which is false to be 
true, or that which is improbable to be probable. 
And amid the shiftings of opinions, the knowledge 
of facts and the faith in them, whithersoever they 
seem to lead, havea tendency to establish, strengthen, 
settle us. There are a thousand ways in which they 
bear upon human life, and, therefore, indirectly 
upon religion. And there is also a more direct con- 
nection between them, for we may regard truths of 
fact as acceptable to the God of Truth and the dis- 
covery or acquirement of them as a part-of our ser- 
vice to Him. And when we give up our own long- 
cherished opinions or our party views to the power 
of fact, or when we seek to train our intellectual 
faculties in accuracy, in attention, in the conscien- 
tious love of truth, in this, tov, there may be some- 
thing of the sacrifice which is well-pleasing to him. 

This, then, is what we believe to be the sum of 
religion: To be like God, to be like Christ; to live 
in every true idea and fact. This is the threefold 
principle which we seek to fashion in ourselves, to 
be our guide amid the temptations of the world, 
amid the changes of opinion which go on around 
us or the doubts which beset us from within. The 
time is coming when we must be Christians indeed, 
if we are to be at all; for conventional Christianity 
is beginning to pass away. If we are to have any 
strength in us, or to do any good, we must have 
real principles harmonious with one another, and 
we must do what we have to do with all our might 
as unto the Lord and not to men. There would be 
little to dread in the disappearance of orthodox be- 
liefs (as they are sometimes called) if it were ac- 
companied by a deeper consciousness of the Divine 
Nature, by more habitual imitation of Christ, by a 
more disinterested love of truth; and those who 
find the difficulties and distractions of the day press 
hardly upon them will do well to turn away from 
them and seek to quicken in themselves the sense 
of the great truths of religion and morality. The 
minister of the gospel who sometimes asks uneasily, 
‘“What am I to teach now?” need be under no real 
apprehension because afew of the commonplaces of 
theology are taken from him. The essentials of 
Christianity strongly and personally felt, not mere 
vague abstraetion, but holiness and unselfishness, 
the living sense of truth and right, the love of God 
and man, have greater power to touch the heart 
than anything else. The good life of a clergyman 
is his best sermon; and the doctrine by which he 
will most affect others is the fresh and natural ex- 
pression of it. To have a firm conviction of a few 
tnings is better than to have a feeble faith in many, 
and to live in a belief is the strongest witness of its 
truth. 

For he is not a Christian who is one outwardly ; 
neither is that Christianity which is in the letter 
only. But he isa Christian who is one inwardly, 
and waiks, as far as human error and infirmity will 
allow, in the footsteps of Christ. 






CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LAST MEETING IN THE OLD HOUSE. 

On First-day, the 28th of last month, 
Friends of Washington city assembled for 
the last meeting in the old house and many 
were there from the city, from Virginia, from 
Baltimore and the surrounding country, fill- 
ing the house to its utmost capacity, the par- 
tition being raised, throwing open the whole 
house, which is rarely done. Three discourses 
were delivered by Baltimore and Woodlawn 
Friends, which were truly interesting and 
stirring,and were listened to by an intelligent 
and interested audience. A true unity of 
feeling was prevalent and the meeting, surely, 
was not without its good results to our So- 
ciety. 

It is truly grateful to the feelings of many 
Friends that so much liberality has been 
shown in this interesting enterprise. The 
money is nearly all subscribed that was called 
for, and if it should go beyond, the money 
can be applied to the iron fence and other 


‘necessary adornments contemplated by the 


Buildiag Committee. 

We have contracted for the building to be 
completed by the first of First month, 1880; 
to be paid for at fixed stages of the work, and 
the last payment to be made when the work 
is done. We look for further subscriptions 
and request the payment of those so kindly 
made to our treasurer, R. F. Roberts, of 
Alexandria, Va., who is also one of the com- 
mittee of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, hav- 
ing the care of Washington Indulged Meet- 
ing, and assistant clerk of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

Let us now recall some of the recollections 
of this old meeting-house, now that all of its 
builders have gone to their peaceful homes 
beyond the river. Several Friends came 
here with the government from Philadelphia 
in the year 1800, and Indian Spring Month. 
ly Meeting, being drawn towards them in 
sympathy, appointed a committee of men and 
women Friends in 1802. At the close of that 
year the committee reported in favor of an 
indulged meeting, and early in the year 1803 
such meeting was established and the com- 
mittee enlarged. 

They continued to visit the meeting and re- 
port from time to time, until 1806, when the 
recommended the establishment of a Mid- 
week Meeting, which was granted and ap- 
proved by Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. In 
1807 Jonathan Shoemaker donated a lot on 
the heights of Washington for a burying 
ground. This property is still in our posses- 
sion and in charge of living trustees, like the 


‘city property, recorded in the court. 


In 1807 a Preparative Meeting was estab- 
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lished, and in the same year they resolved to 
purchase ground on which to build a meeting- 
house. This was accomplished in 1808, and 
subscriptions started for the building, which 
was accomplished by aid of the Preparative 
Meetings of Indian Spring and Sandy 
Spring, assisted by the Friends of Baltimore 
to the amount of eight hundred dollars. The 
house cost two thoueand dollars. ; 

In the year 1815 Washington Preparative 
Meeting requested to be united to Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting. Indian Spring Monthly 
Meeting appointed a committee to confer 
with Alexandria Monthly Meeting, and the 
result was that the meeting was so trans- 
ferred in 1817, and the following are the 
names of Washington Friends at that time: 
William Morgan, an Elder; Sarah Morgan, 
an Overseer; Miranda Morgan, William 
Morgan, aged 14 ; Thomas Morgan, aged 11; 
Jane Morgan, aged 8; Arnold Boone, Han- 
nah Boone, Hannah S. Boone, aged 8; Eliz- 
abeth Boone, aged 4; Mary S. Boone, infant; 
Thomas Spencer, Alice Spencer, Mary A. 
Spencer, aged 3; Sarah Hall, Sarah O. Hall, 
aged 13; Thomas S. Hall, aged 9; Mary 
Robinson, Samuel Brooke, Elizabeth Brooke, 
Samuel Hutchinson, a Minister; John Bar- 
croft, aged 19; William Yeates, Hannah 
Yeates, Elizabeth Yeates, in her third year; 
Henry Yeates, infant; William Patterson, 
Beulah Patterson, Rachel Scholfield, Joseph 
L, Scholfield, Mary Scholfield, an Overseer ; 
Joseph Scholfield, aged 4; Hannah Schol- 
field, in her third year; Thomas Levering, 
an Overseer ; Rachel Ann Levering, now liv- 
ing in Ohio, aged 90; Levi Underhill, John 
Hughes, William A. Scott, George Scott, 
aged 17; Ann Elgar, Elizabeth Elgar, in 
her minority; Margaret Elgar, in her mi- 
nority. 

These items, gleaned from the past, will be 
interesting to the descendants of those worthy 
Friends, as well as to all who feel an interest 
in our Society, and this enterprise in particu- 
lar. The facts are taken mostly from the re- 
cords of Indian Spring Monthly Meeting, 
now gone down, where resides only one 


family of Friends, Henry JANNEY. 
Baltimore, Tenth mo. 8th, 1879. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


At Miami Monthly Meeting, held Ninth 
month 24th, Mahala Ann Warner obtained 
@ minute to accompany Ann Packer in her 
visit to Baltimore Yearly Meeting and some 
of the meetings composing it. 

About 30 miles from Waynesville, O, 
there was formerly one of the branches of 


Miami Monthly Meeting, known as Clear | 


Creek. This was laid down about 20 years 


OS ear 


ago, and the property sold, but of late years 
circular meetings have been held in that local- 
ity. About two years ago it wae proposed 
to hold them on the first First-day in each 
month, and they have been so held, it is be- 
lieved, with profit, and sometimes the school- 
house in which they meet has been well filled. 
The meeting held on the 5th inst. was smaller 
than usual, doubtless owing to the neglect of 
any of the committee to attend the previous 
month, when it was large. 

On this occasion over 40 persons were pre- 
sent, most of whom were members (several of 
them received within a short time), and it 
was a comfortable opportunity. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 18, 1879. 


SEVERAL valued contributions are defer- 
red, owing to the press of other matter. They 
will appear as early as possible. 





WE are disappointed in not receiving the 
latter part of the proceedings of the late In. 
diana Yearly Meeting in time for this week’s 
paper, and give in its place an abstract of 
the published minutes of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, of which we have the proof sheets. 





“Honor to WHom Honor 1s Dut.”— 
This sentiment of loyalty to modest worth is 
quoted by a correspondent who wishes to bear 
witness to the virtues of our deceased friend, 
Williams Cocks, of Mendon Center, N. Y. 
His meek spirit veiled in some degree the 
brightness of his pure example, and the 
writer deems it well that those who knew the 
deceased should speak of his amiable and 
patient life, of his obliging and forgiving dis. 
position and of his kindness of heart. 

We do not doubt the correctness of the 
statements of E.A.G., and are willing to 
present her testimony of love and esteem. 
Still, it should be remembered that it is never 
to be supposed that the less conspicuous of 
our household of faith are any less faithful 
to the pure principle of righteousness and 
light than are those who are more drawn into 
public service, and are more widely known 
to our own Society and to the world around 
them. It is well to avoid comparisons. 





Tue GARLAND.--We have received from 
Porter & Coates, of this city, a volume of 
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selections in verse, illustrative of the religious 
sentiments of the collector, E. P. Gurney. 
Many of these are familiar to all readers, and 
some have been long used as hymns in public 
worship. 

We are not disposed to criticise a collec- 
tion which is the result of individual prefer- 
ence, and will, we doubt not, be acceptable 
to those whose religious aspirations it ex- 
presses. But, for ourselves, we must record 
our disunity with such appeals as, “I lay my 
sins on Jesus,” “ Jesus, our surety, the ransom 
has paid,” etc., etc. 

We have somewhere met with the remark 
that the highest poetic inspiration is not often 
found in the hymns of a people, at least in 
modern times. It would seem that the ideas 
called up by much of the popular theology 
are not promotive of that expansion of soul, 
that majesty of conception, and that adoring 
trust, which inspired the Russian poet in his 
“ Hymn to the Deity.” 


It has been said of the Psalms of David, 
that ‘‘ they have given a voice to the devo- 
tions of Christendom,” and they have done 
so, no doubt, because they appeal to the sim- 
ple, unperverted feelings of the human heart. 
When he depicts his deep humiliation and 
sorrow for sin, his joyful consciousness of for- 
giveness after full repentance, his confident 
trust in an Omnipotent Power, and ascribes 
praise and thanksgiving to the “God of his 
salvation,” we feel that nothing is lacking to 
the spirit of true devotion. 


Happily for the Christian world the touch- 
ing appeals of Jesus to His Father and our 
Father, to His God and our God, are encum- 
bered with no theological subtleties; and 
when the good and pious who have received 
the added gift of poetic inspiration, become 
freed from these trammels, as in some cases 
they are, devotional poetry may soar with 
freer wings. 





MARRIED. 


WARRINGTON—MARSHALL.—On Tenth mo. 
2d, 1879, in Camden, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, 
James F. Warrington to Lizzie Marshall, both of 
Camden, N. J. 


DIED. 
CROASDALE.—On Tenth month 12th, 1879, in 


Philadelphia, James P. Croasdale, in his 17th year; 
a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


GILLINGHAM.—On Tenth mo. 12th, 1879, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Joseph Gillingham of 
Philadelphia. 

KNIGHT.—On Tenth mo. 13th, 1879, near Am- 
bler, Pa., Elizabeth K., daughter of George K. and 
Sarah A. Knight. 


NEWBOLD.—On Tenth month 7th, 1879, at New 
Hope, Pa., Wm. E. Newbold. 


PARRY.—On Ninth mo. 28th, 1879, Jane Parry, 
of New Hope, Pa., in her 81st year. 


SHOEMAKER.—On the morning of Tenth month 
12th, 1879, in Philadelphia, Thomas H. Shoemaker, 
in his 52d year. 

SMITH —On the 11th of Ninth mo,, 1879, at 
North Castle, N. Y , Hannah B., wife of David W. 
Smith, and daughter of David H. and Naomi 
Barnes, in the 51st year of her age. 

So pure and lovely was the charaeter of this dear 
Friend, that apart from all feelings of a merely per- 
sonal nature, it seems fitting to add a few words to 
this brief notice. 

To those who knew her most intimately the an- 
gelic sweetness of her spirit under all circumstances 
revealed a “ life hid with Christ in God,” and even 
strangers have testified to the beneficent influence 
of her presence, as 

To her it was given to exemplify in a remarkable 
manner the higher Christian virtues in the various 
relations of life, and at its serene and peaceful 
close, ber language was: ‘I love you all so dearly, 
I would be willing to be spared a little longer; but 
if it is the will of my Heavenly Father to call me 
now I am ready to go, as I have an assurance that I 
shall find acceptance in His sight.” 

WELSH.—On Tenth mo. 12th, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of her parents, at Darby, Pa., Rettie P., infant 
daughter of Samuel R. and Mary H. P. Welsh, aged 
14 months and 4 days. 








INDIANS OCCUPY CARLISLE BARRACKS. 


MECHANICSBURG, Pa., October 7.—Eighty- 
four Indians of the Sioux tribe—fifty-nine 
boys and twenty-three girls—from the “ Spot- 
ted Tail” and “ Red Cloud” Agencies, Da- 
kota, and two boys from the Menomenees, 
of Wisconsin, arrived at Carlisle Barracks, 
near Carlisle, on Monday, in charge of Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Pratt, of the United States 
army. By a recent order of the War Depart- 
ment Carlisle Barracks (which has been used 
for eighty years as a training school for cav- 
alry to fight Indians) has been turned over to 
the Department of the Interior for an Indian 
school, About one hundred and twenty 
more, selected from the Comanches, Kiowas, 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, etc., will soon fol- 
low, making about two hundred in all, the 
whole being under the supervision of Lieu- 
tenant Pratt, who is one of the originators of 
the movement and eminently fitted for the 
position, Among those who have arrived are 
children of such chiefs as “‘American Horse,” 
“ High Wolf,” “ Black Bear,” “ White Thun- 
der,” “Two Strike,” “Black Crow,” “Swift 
Bear,” “ Brave Bull,” “Good Voice” and 
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“Standing Cloud.” When the time for their 
departure arrived the chiefs and three thou- 
sand of their people had assembled at the 
agencies to see them off. The parting waa an 
affecting one. Gifts of three hundred horses 
were made by the chiefs, who, with many of 
the tribes, gave way to tears when they took 
leave of their children. An interpreter ac- 
companied the party. They all seem to be 
submissive and contented in their new home. 
The Barracks are well adapted for this pur- 
pose, located on a beautiful spot of thirty 
acres and in the midst of a rich agricultural 
community. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EGYPT, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By Tomas Fouuks, of New York. 
Continued from page 543. 

Rich shrubbery and bright flowers are to 
be seen in the gardens of Ismalia, They 
grow and flourish here on this light sandy 
soil only by faithful irrigation. The cars 
used on the railway between Ismalia and 
Cairo evidently have been built by English 
manufacturers; the large lettering upon them 
is in the Turkish characters. There are three 
classes of cars. The third-class are far from 
comfortable, though they accommodate the 
largest part of the travel. The second class 
are hardly passable or suitable for tourists, 
but the first-class are very good, and the 
traveler is made quite comfortable. 

The first part of the journey from Ismalia 
to Cairo lay through the desert. Afterwards 
we came to large tracts of Indian corn, cot- 
ton and sugarcane. The dust at times was 
almost insufferable, and the heat excesssive. 
There had not fallen one drop of rain duing 
the period of our whole journey, either in 
Egypt or the Holy Land. 

We saw in passing along through the coun- 
try numerous birds, among them the beauti- 
ful Ibis or Stork ; also black bulls, with their 
horns turned back. Many of the villages 
were only clusters of mud huts. Much of 
_ the land had been inundated by the recent 
great overflow of the Nile. The dew at night 
and in the early morning on the Suez Canal 
and in coming up to Ismalia was very heavy 
indeed, almost equal to rain. Palm trees are 
numerous, The farming is primitive indeed, 
and the implements used are of the most sim- 
ple and inexpensive kind. We changed cars 
at the large town of Bag azig, containing a 
present population of about thirty or forty 
thousand inhabitants, and many of them live 
in mud huts. 

Ophthalmia is exceedingly prevalent in 
Egypt. Some consider that it is produced by 
the fine dust wafted from the desert and the 
glare of the sun. It is more probable, how- 
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ever, that it is’to be attributed to other 
causes, such as damp night air in a dry 
climate. . 

Backsheesh is a word which simply means 
a gift, but itis applied generally to a fee or 
gratuity,and is expected no less by the naked 
children who swarm around the traveler 
when he arrives in a village than by the 
officials of the Custom House and other 
public institutions. Backsheesh should only 
be given for some positive service rendered, 
and a piaster or two represents a large sum 
of money with these poor people. 

The sensation of the first camel ride must 
be peculiar. I did not try it myself, though 
I saw others who did, and it seems to be ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable and rough. The 
animal kneels down to enable the rider to 
mount, and when he commences to rise it is 
with the greatest difficulty the seat is re- 
tained. 

Mount Sinai is a spot of wonderful historic 
interest. To visit it the traveler takes a boat 
to Tor, and camels from thence to the con- 
vent, which lies immediately at the foot of 
the Mountain of Moses, or Jabel Monsa. 

The convent of Mount Sinai is very cele- 
brated. It is inhabited by between twenty 
and thirty monks of the Greek Church. It 
owes its origin to the piety of the Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine, by whom, in 
the fourth century, a small church was 
erected on or near the spot in commemora- 
tion of the place where the Lord appeared to 
the future law-giver of Israel in the burning 
bush. 

The remains of the sluices of the ancient 
caval of Arsinse may be found, which con- 
nected the Nile with the Red Sea. This work 
was commenced by Sesostris and finished by 
Ptolemny Philadelphus. Subsequent to the 
time of the Romans it was neglected and al- 
lowed to fill up with sand. It was reopened 
by the Caliph Omar. 

On arriving in the city of Cairo we were 
taken directly to Shepherd’s Hotel, where we 
found the accommodations excellent, our 
room large and airy, the beds good and the 
table quite satisfactory. On the following 
day, having been sweetly refreshed by a good 
night’s rest, we started out, accompanied by 
our dragoman, and passing the ruins of an 
old palace of Mahommed Ali and the 
tombs of several Sheiks, some of which were 
elaborate and expensive, also the palace and 
gardens of the Khedive’s oldest son, who has 
since been elevated to the Vice Royalty, and 
the splendid palace of the Khedive’s mother, 
we came upon the site of ancient Heliopolis, 
‘the city of the Sun,” the “one” mentioned 
by Moses in Genesis, It is now leveled to 
the ground, not a vestige of its former great- 
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ness remaining, save only the wonderful 
Monolith or Obelisk of Heliopolis, which has 
withstood the ravages of time and the ele- 
ments for now nearly 4,000 years. And there 
it stands to-day in all its ancient greatness. 
It is 69 feet above the surface of the ground 
and 25 feet are buried beneath, covered up in 
debris, 

It tells the wondrous story of the past by 
means of its hieroglyphics, which are now 
decipherable by the Rosetta and the Tanaic 
Stones. It stood there in the earlier days and 
periods of the world’s history. It was very 
old when Abraham, the patriarch, came down 
into Egypt. The patriarch Jacob and his 
family saw it when they came down into 
Feypt to sojourn there. The eyes of Joseph 
and Mary rested upon it when they fled into 
Egypt with the child Jesus, and it stands 
there to-day in all its ancient wonder and 
greatness. It is marvelous beyond expres- 
sion, and the interest and emotion which one 
feels in beholding it may be better imagined 
than described. It was at Heliopolis that 
Plato studied philosophy, 

On returning again to Cairo we visited the 
very ancient sycamore tree, called the “Tree 
of Mary,” situated in the garden belonging 
to the government, under which, according to 
tradition, Joseph and his wife Mary, and the 
infant Jesus, rested after their flight into 
Egypt. In thesame garden is a very ancient 
water-wheel, by which water was raised from 
the canal. The motive power to drive the 
wheel was one poor old ox. 

The overflow of the Nile makes the soil in 
this section very rich and fertile, producing 
three crops a year of clover, one of wheat and 
one of Indian corn. They were just gather- 
ing the Indian corn when we made our visit. 
The Mahommedans are very poor and 
wretched indeed, many cripples and blind are 
found among them. Ophthalmia prevails to 
an alarming extent; beggars are everywhere. 

In the afternoon we were found again shop- 
ping among the crowded bazaars, where we 
made some purchases and then passed on to 
the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, 700 years old. 
It has been a most splendid structure, and 
even now is elegant in its decay. It was built 
of stone taken from the pyramids, and al- 
though it is very much dilapidated, it is con- 
sidered the finest mosque in Cairo. The king 
had the hand of the architect cut off that he 
might never be able to construct another like 
it. Its magnificently ornamented porch, its 
beautiful and graceful minaret and extensive 
court strikes everyone with admiration. In 
the back part of the building is the tomb of 
the founder, on which rests a copy of the 
Koran. Above the tomb are suspended three 
lamps. 


The Mosque of Tayloon is interesting in 
many particulars. Tradition says that the 
hill on which it was built was that on which 
rested Noah’s Ark; and also the spot where 
the ram was sacrificed. I give this as their 
tradition only; let it pass for what it is 
worth. It is the oldest mosque in Egypt, 
having been built ninety years before Cairo 
was founded. In fact it is the oldest building, 
extant built with pointed arches. Its founder 
had a circular staircase made on the outside, 
winding round the minaret, that he might be 
able to ride to the top on horseback. In an 
enclosure in the court of the mosque stands a 
tree to point out the place where Noah’s Ark 
rested. 

One of the greatest curiosities to be seen, 
when ona visit to the citadel, is Joseph’s Well. 
It is supposed to have been hewn in the rock 
by the ancient Egyptians, and was discovered 
by the Sultan Soladin when erecting the cita- 
del. It is 15 feet in diameter and 270 in 
depth, which brings the bottom on a level 
with the Nile, from which its water is most 
probably derived. A winding staircase leads 
to the bottom where are stationed two mules, 
which turn a wheel at the top; around the 
wheel a rope is continually revolving, to 
which are fastened smal! earthen jugs about 
four feet apart. They descend bottom up, go 
through the water at the bottom, come up 
full and discharge at the top. This is kept 
continually going. The mules are changed 
every four hours. At the base of the citadel 
is the enclosure where the Sheik on hurse- 
back rides over the prostrate forms of the 
pilgrims after their return from Mecca, the 
wounded victims believing the more they suf- 


fer the more blessed they are. 
To be continued. 





Every day ought to be commenced as a 
serious work, standing alone in itself, and yet 
connected with the past and futnre in the 
Kingdom of God as a link in the heavenly 
chain. 





From The British Friend. 
FRIENDS’ BURIAL GROUND IN ROSSENDALE. 


A late number of the Preston Guardian 
contained a brief paragraph announcing that 
the members of the Society of Friends in 
Rossendale had held a meeting on the pre- 
vious Sunday at the ancient burial ground of 
the Friends, at the Chapel Hill, near Rawten- 
stall. The writer of the paragraph states 
that there are no traces of a chapel left at 
Chapel Hill; nor were there likely to be, as 
the present small enclosure, in the intolerant 
days of persecution, had to serve the Friends 
of Rossendale at once as a place of worship 
and of sepulture, as the law, when the en- 
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closure at Chapel Hill was reared in 1663, 
did not permit the Friends to worship under 
a roof. As this interesting memorial of by- 
gone days has not been noticed by either the 
county or local historians, a brief description 
may be given. 

Though the Friends of Rossendale are but 
few in number; and have only a local habi- 
tation in a small Meeting houseat Crawshaw- 
booth, yet many interesting associations cen- 
tre on their almost forgotten place of worship 
and burial ground at Chapel Hill, midway 
between Cloughfold and Rawtenstall, and a 
little to the north of both places. The en- 
closure is pleasantly meted on the slope of 
the hill overlooking the most wooded portion 
of Rossendale. It is sheltered on the north 
and east by elevated moorlands. Here the 
indigenous holly still ftourishes luxuriantly, 
though it has all but disappeared from other 
parts of the valley. Here, too, is to be found 
the furze, or whin, with its wealth of golden 
blossoms in season, though the late severe 
winter has killed many of these hardy 
shrubs. 

In his “ History of Lancashire,” Baines 
only mentions two ancient Friends’ burying 
grounds—one near the crest of Pendle, and 
another towards Preston. He was evi- 
dently unaware that a similar “‘ God’s-acre ” 
existed at Chapel Hill, within the bounds of 
the forest of Rossendale. Still more singular, 
Mr. Newbigging, the historian of Rossendale, 
was equally oblivious of the interesting fact ; 
and when he refers to the present Friends’ 
Meeting-house at Crawshawbooth, he is 
strangely silent respecting the ancient place 
of worship and burial ground of the Friends 
at Chapel Hill, which place undoubtedly de. 
rives its name from the fact that the Friends 
worshipped there more than two centuties 
ago. Strictly speaking, they never possessed 
a chapel or Meeting-house at Chapel Hill. 
Like the persecuted Scottish Covenanters, 
they were compelled to worship with the sky 
for a canopy: the cruel penal laws of the 
period—as a under Cromwell as under 
the so-called Merry Monarch, or his bigoted 
and cruel brother James—did not allow 
them to assemble under a roof to worship 
their Maker in their own peculiar way; while 
they were at all times liable to be pounced 
upon by the military and lodged in prison, or 
brutally maltreated by the rabble. The 
burial ground at Chapel dill, where so many 
of the pioneers of the Society of Friends in 
the Valley sleep, is surrounded by a stone 
wall, and the following inscription is placed 
above the lintel of the weather-beaten and 
time-stained oaken door :—“ Friends’ Burial 
Ground, 1663. The walls rebuilt 1847.” 
This was at once the burial ground and place 


of worship of the Friends of the district. It 
isa small square plot, occupying about the 
same space as an ordinary sized cottage room. 
As has been said, it is open to the elements. 
Recently—for the hand of the so-called 
“restorer” has been at work—a stone ledge 
ran round the walls inside, to afford sitting 
accommodation to the worshippers. But the 
stone seats have been ruthlessly broken off 
flush with the walls, and common deal seats 
have been substituted, totally destroyirg the 
original character of the place, and trim foot- 
paths have been traced across. From hence, 
when peacefully gathered together, the 
Friends were often haled forth by the un- 
scrupulous representatives of the law, often 
to linger out their existence in prison, or per- 
chance they escaped by the more summary 
maltreatment of the mob. 

In this primitive and too well ventilated 
enclosure the Rossendale Friends met and 
worshipped, despite almost perpetual persecu- 
tion, for thirty-five years, until the passing of 
the Toleration Acts enabled them to build 
their present Meeting-house at Crawshaw- 
booth in the year 1728. The last burial at 
Chapel Hill took place in 1844, The writer 
has been favored with a glimpse of the regis- 
ter of the burials of the Friends at Chapel 
Hill from the year 1633, down to the last in- 
terment in 1844. The first interment occur- 
red in 1663, the same year in which the 
Friends, or Quakers, effected a lodgment in 
the valley; and the entire number of inter- 
ments .n the small plot of ground, now 
planted with thriving sycamore trees, is 135 
—a large number for such a circumscribed 
space. In the list of burials here are sundr 
significant examples of the manner in which 
the Friends were treated. Of one old man, 
80 years of age, interred at Chapel Hill, it is 
recorded that he spent 40 years—exactly 
the half of his life—in prison. In 1662, the 
year before the Friends reared their humble 
walls at Chapel Hill, in Rossendale, twenty 
Friends died in the London gaol; in 1664, 
twenty-five more; and in 1665, fifty-two, be- 
sides seven others who died after liberation, 
in consequence of the cruel treatment they 
were subjected to during confinement. About 
this time there were no less than 4,000 
Friends in prison throughout the country ; 
and it is stated that 369 unfortunate Friends 
perished in prison, during the above years. 
In Bristol, at one time, every adult Friend 
was in prison. In the year 1670, Charles 


the Second ordered the great Architect of St. 
Paul’s, Sir Christopher Wren, to pull down 
all the Friends’ Meeting-houses in London ; 
and it is superfluous to say that the arbitrary 
order was carried out to the letter. Through- 
out the country—and in Lancashire as else- 
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where the doors of the meeting places were 
nailed up, where they bad not previously 
been demolished, and the Friends who ven- 
tured to assemble amid the ruins of what 
should have been their sanctuaries, or in the 
streets, were mercilessly maltreated by the 
soldiers and thrown into prison. They were 
completely at the mercy of the most degraded 
and mercenary informers; and cases are 
instanced where, when Friends were in prison, 
the gaolers took possession of the keys of 
their houses, and went in and out as they 
pleased, affirming ‘‘ they would eat of the 
best and drink of the sweetest, and those 
rogues of the Quakers should pay for it.” 
The Friends were also heavily fined as well 
as imprisoned during the late Stuart period, 
the fines at one time in Bristel alone amount- 
ing to £16,000; and from a careful exami- 
nation of the records of the Society of 
Friends, it is estimated that their property 
was seized or destroyed to the value of up- 
wards of one million sterling. These ruth- 
less persecutions continued till the passing of 
the Toleration Acts after William the Third 
came to the throne. 

The register of burials at Chapel Hill, 
which is in the possession of a Rossendale 
Friend, is compiled from the register of the 
Marsden Monthly Meeting. As already 
stated, the walls were built on the slope over- 
looking the valley in 1663, the first inter- 
ment at Chapel Hill took place in the same 
year—that of “Mary Heyworth, wife of 
Abram Heyworth, Chapel Hill, Rossendale, 
First mo. 23d.” The age is not given, but 
the entry shows that the interment took place 
on the 23d of January, 1663. Sometimes 
brief, but sad, comments are appended to the 
entries, showing that those who had been re- 
turned to dust “after life’s fitful fever” had 
undergone their full share of tribulation and 
pa in this life. One patriarch, 

homas Elsworth, who attained the ripe age 
of 70 years, had been imprisoned, solely be- 
cause he wasa Friend, no less than twenty 
times. The eighteenth name on the register 
is that of Thomas Lorimer, of Rossendale. 
The following quaint remarks are appended 
to this entry:—“Thomas Lorimer and his 
children came apprentices te Abram Hey- 
worth—performed it justly, and dealt with 
him as a servant.. Then removed to John 
Fielden’s, to whom he was a faithful servant 
and a good example, having good example in 
meetings. In the year 1669 he traveled in 
the service of the Lord in Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, Notts, and so along to Huntingdon- 
shire, where he was imprisoned. He visited 
the people of God in Ireland, and several 


times in western parts of England, and re- 
turned to Rossendale Meeting, being in all 
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health of body.” 
made the date of 1692:—“ James Rushton, 
of Rossendale, also died in prison at Lancas- 
ter for tythes, and buried at Chapel Hill.” 
The list (which may eubsequently be given 
in full with the editor’s permission) might be 
considerably extended ; but sufficient extracts 
have been given to show that the early 
Friends in Rossendale experienced a full 
share in the persecutions so patiently borne 
by their brethren in other parts of the coun- 
try. 
from the persecuting days, it is stated that 
the Friends when in their open air meetings 
at Chapel Hill were often interrupted and 
maltreated by the people of the locality, and 
their property destroyed. 
often very active against them, and the heads 
of families were liable at any time to be 
dragged out of their beds during the watches 
of the night, through the instrumentality of 
some sneaking informer, and taken to Lan- 
caster Castle, often to languish out their ex- 
istence in prison. 
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The following entry is 


Amongst the traditions handed down 


Informers were 


The present Meeting-house of the Friends 


at Crawshawbooth was built in the year 
1728, when the first burial took place there, 
though the ground at Chapel Hill was used 
up till 1844. The Crawshawbooth Meeting- 
house and cottage adjoining -only cost £30 ; 
and it is said no little difficulty was exper- 
ienced by the Friends in the district in rais- 
ing this modest sum, even after one of the most 
wealthy of the connection had subscribed £5 
—a magnificent sum in those days appa- 
rently—towards the cost of the building. In 
our happily tolerant era, with so many spa- 
cious and handsome Dissenting places of 
worship in the valley, the meagre facts given 


relative to the early history of the Friends 
in Rossendale speak suggestively of the 
mighty contrast between “now” and “then” 


—from an age of fanatic intolerance to one 


of enlightenment and comparative toleration. 
Henry Kerr. 





Tr is needful to trust as well as to pray— 
to believe that strength will come, to reach 
out the hand of faith to receive it. 





A Caution.—From a Lancaster paper we 
clip an account of a painful incident with the 
hope that it may act as a caution to our 
young readers to discourage the rough plays 
in which too many children indulge. Having 
an opportunity to observe the antics of the pu- 
pils of aschool during its recess, we are some- 
times led to fear for the safety of the children’s 
limbs in their tussels with each other. 

“ A lad named Conners, aged 9 years, died 
ut the residence of his parents in this city to~ 
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day, under very distressing circumstances. 
He was a bright, interesting little fellow. 
Three weeks ago, while at school, an associate 
struck him in the abdomen with a stone, 
compelling him to quit school for a few days, 
when he again returned to his studies, but by 
no means enjoying his previous good health. 
Finally he contracted a severe cold, which 
settled on his lungs, and this, with his previ- 
ous injury, caused his death.” 


i 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF PSALM XIX. 


l, 
The heavens display the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
Day after day uttereth wisdom, 
Night. after night breatheth knowledge. 


2. 
There is no speech nor language, 
No words are there heard ; 
There is a rhythm that throbs throughout all the 
earth 
A melody which thrills to the ends of the world. 


A. 
In the depths is the dwelling of the Sun, 
Whence He cometh forth as a bridegroom out of 
his chamber, 
As a hero prepared for a race, 


2. 
He springeth from one end of the heaven, 
He hasteneth unto the other end of it, 
And no one can escape from His heat. 


l. 
The Law of Jehovah is perfect, uplifting the soul; 
The Covenant of Jehovah is sure, making wise the 
simple ; 
The Precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the 
heart ; 
The Commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlighten- 
ing the eyes. 
2. 
The Religion of Jehovah is pure, established for 
eternity ; 
The Statutes of Jehovah are Truth, Justiceand Unity ; 
More to be desired are they than gold, than fine 
gold in bars; 
Sweeter also than honey, than honey dripping from 
the comb. 
ToGErTHER. 
Truly he who seeks Thy service is wise, 
And in keeping Thy laws there is great reward. 


i. 
But who can guard himself from error? 
‘Oh! cleanse Thou me from sins of ignorance! 
2. 
Keep back Thy servant aiso from presumptuous 
thoughts! 
Let them not have dominion over me! 
i. 
Put them far away from me, 
And I shall be innocent of any great transgression. 
2. 


May the words of my mouth be always acceptable 
unto Thee; 


And may the thoughts of my heart continually 
aspire towards Thee. 
TOGETHER. 
O Jehovah! my Rock and mine Avenger! 
cial ab ti 
Selected. 
SOWING IN HOPE. 


“My words are poor and weak,” I said; “ they pass 
Like summer wind above the summer grass. 


“To utter them seems idle and in vain; 
I cannot hope to gather them again. 


“ And yet, impelled by some deep inward voice, 
I must work on; I have no other choice. 


“But oh my words are poor and weak,” I said ; 
“ The truth is quick, the utterance cold and dead.” 


“Nay, nay, not so!’ he answered. ‘Sow thy seed 
Unquestioning ; God knoweth there is need. 


“For every grain of truth in weakness sown 
He watches over who protects His own. 


“Though buried long, it shall spring up at length, 
And shake like Lebanon its fruitful strength.” 


He said and left me, while I pondered o’er 
The holy truths so often heard before. 


And while I pondered, unawares there stole 
A strange, sweet, subtle strength through all my 
soul, 


I rose and went my way, and asked no more 
If words of mine had any fruit in store ; 


Content to Crop my patient seed, although 
My hands shall never gather where they strow; 


Leaving the harvest, be it great or small, 
In His dear keeping whe is all in all. 


-—— —- + er 





MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Among the lesser evils of life there are few 
more powerful to distress and disappoint than 
the collisions which so frequently arise be- 
tween friends. We do not here allude to seri- 
ous quarrels or permanent estrangements, but 
rather to those small frictions, clashes of feel- 
ing or opinion, or disagreeable passes which 
are usually termed misunderstandings. The 
very common use of this word shows the gen- 
eral idea to be that such unpleasant difficulties 
are simply the result of a mutual lack of com- 
prehension between the parties. It is assumed 
that if they were each fully cognizant of the 
other’s motives, thoughts and intents, they 
would be perfectly harmonious, and it is only 
because they do not understand or misunder- 
stand, that they are displeased, hurt or pro- 
voked, as the case may be. 

This is certainly a polite way of putting it, 
and, if we were all angela, it might be the 
true solution. It is to be feared, however, 
that if friends were entirely cognizant of each 
other there might be even more interruption 
to their friendship thau at present. How many 
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of us would be willing to lay bare our entire 
thoughts and feelings even to our best friends, 
or imagine that the view they would thus 
gain would attach them to us more firmly and 
ardently? The chief cause of these inter- 
ruptions to friendly feelings is not tue igno- 
rance of each other’s motives or intentions— 
not the misinterpretation of one another's 


words or actions, but rather the clashing of 


certain incopgruous elements that had pre- 
viously lain hidden. We are all differently 
constituted; our tempers, dispositions, habits 
of mind, tastes, etc., have every variety of 
quality and expression, and it is the rare ex- 
ception when two friends, lovers or kinsmen 
have no points of antagonism. For a long 
time these may be entirely in the background, 
but continued intimacy will be sure some 
time or other to bring them uppermost and 
into collision, and then succeeds that feeling 
of disappointment, that sense of mutual blame 
~ wounded affection which is so hard to 
ear, 

It would, we think, greatly soften these 
inward pangs which every sensitive mind 
has felt could we but realize their real sig- 
nificance, or rather insignificance, from our 
point of view. The poignancy of our feelings 
leads us to overestimate the culpability in- 
volved, and the consciousness of having had 
no ill intention oneself prompts us to enlarge 
upon the fault of our friend, quite beyond any 
actual justice. Could we know (what is com- 
monly the case) that our friend is indulging 
in the same sort of meditation concerning us, 
we should be astonished at his misconception. 
Yet, in nine cases out of ten there is less 
blame on either side than is supposed, and 
that of an entirely different character. There 
is some quality in each not agreeable to the 
other; it is not necessarily an evil one; it 
may be, perhaps, only an antagonistic im- 
pulse or conviction, or even an unshared pre- 
ference. Whatever it be, when it suddenly 
comes into full view it creates a shock or re- 
pulsion, not from any real fault or unkind 
feeling on either side, but simply from the 
mingling of uncongenial elements. 

Now, if we could be just and reasonable 
enough to recognize that such things are the 
inevitable results of different individualities 
coming into close contact, there need be no 
hurt feelings, no wounded affections, no breaks 
at all in friendly relations. If we were wise 
enough to remember that entire unanimity of 
thought and. feeling is neither possible nor 
desirable, we should be prepared to expect 
these differences and thus be saved from the 
sad and bitter results which too often ensue. 
If, instead of this, we suffer unkind feelings 
silently to rankle, our friendship, in its finest 
and purest character, has received its death- 


em 





blow. If, on the other hand, we give our 
discontent words and try to force an explana- 
tion to clear ourselves and call another to 
account, we shall fare no better. To give or 
to claim reasons for these intricate and im- 
pulsive collisions is a fruitless task. In ordi- 
nary life and intercourse we act out our 
natures and our principles, but rarely put 
them into formal reasons. If we seek for 
them afterwards there will always be the 
temptation to present them in as favorable a 
light as possible. Motives are generally too 
mixed and subtle to be correctly described in 
language. There is an intuition born of wis- 
dom and sympathy which is the essence of 
social and friendly intercourse, and which 
carries with it a rapid comprehension of each 
other’s meaning; and, where this is for any 
reason at fault, it is better to have recourse 
to faith in our friend than to seek for verbal 
or written explanation. Time, patience, for- 
bearance and trust will do far more to adjust 
these disturbances, to reconcile antagonisms 
and to restore harmony than the most elab- 
orate review of all the details. 

After all, our great want in social life is a 
deeper and wider sympathy. This it is which 
enables us to see with another’s vision and to 
appreciate another’s instincts. Without 
merging a particle of our own individuality, 
we may 80 fairly put ourselves in the place of 
our friend as to feel how natural it is for him 
to speak or to act as he does. Sympathy 
like this is the only true preventive of those 
clashes and discords which mar the happi- 
ness and sully the purity of friendship. Even 
when the temperament and habit of mind 
are so different that this identification be- 
comes almost impossible, sympathy falls back 
upon trust and makes us prefer to leave some 
things uninterpreted rather than to seek with 
critical eye for their explanation in some 
spot or stain on a character, the general tenor 
of which has commanded our respect and 
won our affection.— Public Ledger. 





Say not all that thou knowest, but know 
always what thou sayest. 
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Tue Sultan of Zanzibar has practically suppres- 
sed the slave trade, and with a determined hand. 
EncovuraGine reports of activity in the iron trade 
because of American orders continues. Prices are 
advancing. 

Tue brightening prospects in England have 
quieted most of the rumors of business failures in 
that country. 


Tue Pennsylvania Supreme Court has decided 
that Allegheny county is liable for the damages 
caused by the railroad rioters in 1877. 


AT a meeting of the Council of the Massachusetts 
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Medical Society on the lst of this month it was 
voted to throw open its doors to women. 


Tux geological survey has made important dis- 
coveries of coal and other minerals in the north- 
west territories. The particulars and localities are 
not divulged. 


Ex-Governor Cuariin, of Massachusetts, has 
given thirty-one acres of land and the buildings 
thereon, in all valued at $8,000, at Orangeburg, 
S. C., to the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

THERE arrived at New York during last month 
15,852 immigrants, against 8,955 during same 
month 1878. The arrivals of immigrants during 
the twelve months ending in Ninth month last were 
115,404, against 77,317 during the corresponding 
period of last year. 

A sTrIkinG evidence of the western business re- 
vival appears in the postal returns from St. Louis, 
where the letters have increased in number five per 
centum as compared with last year, although the 
use of postal cards has increased about seven per 
centum in the same time. 


Joun Water, Member of Parliament for the 
County of Berks, addressing an agricultural meet- 
ing on the 7th inst., expressed bis concurrence in 
the view which is now becoming widespread, that 
British farmers could not compete with American 
farmers in growing wheat, but must grow what pays 
them best. 

A DESPATCH to the London Zimes from Simla says: 
‘* Revolting details of the sufferings of the famine- 
stricken people still come from Cashmere. There 
is reason to hope that the worst is now over, but 
undoubtedly the relicf measures have been misera- 
bly mismanaged by the Maharajah and his advisers, 
and the loss of life has been terrible.” 

A pEsPaTcH from Montreal states: “A letter was 
read recently at the Board of Trade from W. D. 
Bentley, who is connected with the English consu- 
lar service in Brazil, saying that the Brazilian gov- 
ernment had agreed to give a subsidy to a Canadian 
line of steamers, and were willing to reciprocate for 
a mutual revision of tariffs. A government build- 
ing would also be given in Rio Janeiro for the ex- 
hibition of Canadian manufactures.” 
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NOTICES. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends who attend the ensuing Yearly Meeting, 
coming thereto by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Bal- 
timore and Potomac, the Washington and Ohio, the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore and the 
Baltimore Central Railroads, will be furnished ree 
transportation to return. 

Transportation over the Baltimore and Ohio road 
will extend as far west as the Ohio river. 

Friends living upon the line of the Pennsylvania 
Central or the Northern Central roads will apply by 
letter to the undersigned for an order to ticket 
agents to issue to the applicants excursion return 
tickets. Henry Janney, 401 Druid Hill Ave. 

E. Srasier, JR., 3 South street. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
at Race street meeting house. 

The Monthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 103 A. M. 

Spruce Street Monthly, Sixth-day next, 104 A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one in 
each month, the other two on Fourth-day and Fifth- 
day previous thereto. 


On the evening of the 20th inst. Samuel W. Pen- 
nypacker will read a paper before the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania entitled “‘ The Settlement of 
Germantown, and the causes which leé to it.”” This 
paper shows that Germantown was settled chiefly 
by Mennonites from the neighborhood of Crefeld, 
and traces the origin of the sect, its persecution 
along the Rhine and the intimate relations between 
its members and Friends. It gives the history of 
Germantown for the first twenty years of its existence, 
the names of about 125 of the earliest settlers, with 
the places in Europe from which the most of them 
came, and the times of their arrival. Any one in- 
terested will be welcome to attend at 8 o’clock P.M. 


The next meeting of the Western First-day School 
Union will be held at West Grove, on Seventh-day, 
25th inst., at 10 A.M. \ 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 14, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
States 5s new loan -1124@l1iz\% 

State 6s 3d series. 109 -@ 

City 68 new......... -ll2 @121% 
Dei & Bound Brook 1LYZ@ 
Lehigh Valley.78 u-ccecmvee12154@122 
Norih Central 5s . 75 @ 
Penna & N York Can 7z.....118%@ 
Penna £ M 68 F........000000 swells @ 
Philada & Erie 7s 

Reading SCrip.............-s000 

Reading Inc 7s 

Reading com 7s coup 

Texas & Pacific 1st m 6s..... 

West Chester 7s 1114%@ 
Catawissa 43 @ 46 
Lehigh Val 7s 45%@ 49% 
Little Schuylkill RR 4834@ 4914 
North Central RR......s0sss00 23 @ 26 
North Pacific 

North Penna RR 


Butter, Prints, 


Ducks, . 
Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 
Potatoes, 

Sweets, 


Apples 


Cranberries 
" es pone 
£ rapes, per 
St Paul & Duluth prfd 14@ eb 
United KRs of NJ 1463414714 
Lehigh Coal & Nay Co. - 2Y4@ 284% 
Lehigh 6s gold loan 102 @105 
Hestonville PRW + 207%@ 26 


Weatern. 
Smoked hams 
Tallow 


pe 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 
Ilinois, Iowa & Wis..... 15@ Mixed 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ i 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 


western, r 
Poultry—Chickens, 
Turkeys, alive, 
‘+ 


Onions, per bbi....... 


seeee 


PORTS, 2000cr ccc covcccceceecoccccsces cee 
Chestnuts, per bush.......... ™ 


— = eee me 
ure cider vinegar, per 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib 


eee reseesees 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations 


AMDET ...cececeseseeeseeee 1 42@ 
Rye, Westernand Penna... 85@ 
4 Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 564@ 
16@ Yellow 
12@ Oats, white. 


rb. 


1407 

Limothy-Se@d...svereseseeeee 2 40@ 2 50 ~ 
Flax-seed....cocccccccccsesseeees 1 38@ 

8@ Hay, Penn Tim ae ton....15 00@16 00 


i@ Clover-seed, p 
18@ 
West’rn and Mx’d....14 00@14 50 
Rye Straw....crecessserevesees16 OOG@17 0 
heat Straw . 8 00@ 8 50 
Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 65@ 3 25 
Bran, per to 16 00@18 00 
At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for Beef Cattle during the 
past week has been rather better, and 
prices show a little improvement for 
good cattle. We quote extra at 54@ 
5iéc.; good at 434,@ic.; medium at 444 
@te., and common at 3@4c. 
Cows—Dull; prices from $20@$45. 
Hogs—Active, prices firmer 6@514. 
Lumbs—Market active at 4@53c. 
Sheep—The market was steady. Ex- 
tra good, 5c.; good,44@4%c.; fair, 4@ 
4%; stockers, $2.50@ $3 per head.— Rec- 
ord. 
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